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to reach the standards demanded by the university. The majority
of students found these conditions made it impossible for them to
read for a university degree in medicine, and preferred to seek the
professional qualifications given by the Royal College of Physicians
or the Royal College of Surgeons. Moreover, the Scottish uni-
versities granted medical degrees without such stringent require-
ments in science, though they could not provide opportunities for
clinical work on a scale comparable with London.
The result was a gradual drift of medical students to the north.
The university authorities refused to change their policy, for they
considered that this would lower the standard of the medical degree.
Another storm was appearing from a different quarter. The
first member of Parliament for the University of London was Robert
Lowe, whom we have already encountered in connection with the
Revised Code. He had not changed his opinions with regard to
examinations, and he believed that a university was essentially an
examining body. This view was warmly opposed by such people
as Lord Playfair, Professor Hales of King's College, and Professor
Karl Pearson. University College considered that its position with
relation to the university was so unsatisfactory that its governing
authority contemplated affiliation to the Victoria University.
The controversy eventually led to the formation in 1884 of the
Association for Promoting a Teaching University for London. It
was suggested that there should be two universities, with the
respective functions of teaching and examining. There might be one
Chancellor, but each university should have its separate Vice-
Chancellor. The relations between the examining and the teaching
university were not fully worked out, but it was suggested that
there should be an intimate association between the teaching
university and the professional bodies in law and medicine which
granted professional qualifications. Convocation approved the
scheme, and a draft constitution of a reconstructed University of
London was drawn up. It was impossible, however, to obtain the
general agreement of all parties concerned, and it seemed as though
the university would break up because of the threatened secession
of its constituent members.
In 1887 there was a new turn to events. King's and University
Colleges decided to petition the Crown for a charter giving them
authority to grant degrees in all faculties. This move, once more,
did not secure universal agreement, and a third of the members of
the Council of University College resigned. The petition asked for